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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1836. 


Quince Borer. 

We have received from Alexander Ross of 
Hludson, an insect, accompanied with the follow. | 
ing statement :— It was taken from a quince 
tree this spring, by Mr. L. W. Lawrence of this 
place, while splitting a quince tree that had been 
Ile 


found three or four in the chrysalis state; he 


killed by the depredation of the worm. 


saved one of them in a tumbler until it hatched, 
id is now what you sce, which is no doubt the 
insect that destroys the quince.” 

The specimen sent us has sustained consider. 
ible injury by moths and by carrying. We have 
however been enabled to determine that it be- 
ongs to the genus Cerambyx of Linneus, La. 
treille and others, but the species does not appear 

be described in any work we have examined. 
The following is a description of it. Antenne , 
with ten joints, tapering gradually towards the | 
point, head white, except a light brown spot 
upon the crown, one of the same color behind 
each eye, and two very small diverging oblong 
spots upon the front; eyes very dark brown ; 
labrum brown at the base, yellowish white on 





the upper surface at the extremity ; mandibles 
white at base, black at the extremity; thorax 
yellowish brown above with two broad longitudi- 
nal white lines, white beneath; elytra yellowish 
'rown above, with two longitudinal white lines 


wong the middle of each, these are a continua. 
tion of the white lines on the thorax; all the 
lower part of the body hoary white. 

The author ef the article Ceramsyx in Rees’ | 
‘yclopedia, speaking of the genus at large, says, 
“In the larva state, they resemble soft, oblong, 
tlender worms, with a shelly head, furnished with 
‘wong jaws, and six feet on the anterior part. 
They live principally in trees, the inner part of 
Which they bore through, reducing the wood to 
powder, and undergo their changes from the lar- 
‘ato the pupa, and thence to the perfect state, 
in the cavities which they bore.” | 
. Uur correspondent suggests that the quince 
vorer and the insect which eats the bark at the 
foot of peach trees, are identical; this is howe- 
ver not the case, The peach insect is the Ege- 
"a persica, and belongs tothe order Lepidoptera, | 


while the Cerambyx belongs to the order Coleop. | 
\era,# 


ee 


| 
: The borer penetrates the wood, while the peach | 
worm only eats the inner bark. 








| Fequires farms of such size as to furnish regular || 4, ay almost incalculable amount; if therefore a 


One of the best ways of getting rid of the | 


borer, is to draw it out of the hole it has made 
by inserting a flexible barbed wire. 
should therefore be occasionally watched in or. 
der to detect their presence. 


Size of Farms. 





Farming, when it is carricd on merely asa | 


money making business, to be most profitable, 


| employment to the head farmer and all the hands , 


_ be effected on farms of considerable size. 
_ immense advantage of a regular division of la. 


the interest on them is a heavy drawback on the 





‘equently much more easily cut out with a knife. 


The latter is con- | 


in such a way as to make the greatest return of 


their labor at the least expense. ‘This can only | 


bor is shown in all extensive manufactories, | 
where extraordinary expedition in the various 


| operations is attained, by allotting each depart. 


ment to separate individuals, For division of | 


| labor to be effected in farming, farms of consi. | 


derable size are required, or where several hands 
can be constantly employed to advantage, Where 
farms are very small, and one man dovs the 


whole labor, it cannot be executed at so smallan /' 


expense as when the work is divided. 
The productiors of a farm should not be con. | 
fined to one or two articles; the farmer should | 
not be principally a wheat grower, nor a drover, 
nor ashepherd, but should attend nearly equally 
to all these different branches. When the busi- | 
ness is thus varied, too much work does not oc. 
cur at one time, nor too little for the employ. | 
ment of the hanés at another. This variety of | 
business is also necessary to the improvement \ 
and enriching of the soil—to the production and | 


upplication of manure, and to maintaining the |, 
benefits of rotation in crops. But it cannot be | 


| 
advantageously adopted on very small farms, as |, 


there would be a great waste of ground, and a | 


great expense of material, for partition fences, || 


The tree | 


The |. : : " 
Phe | it, but he will be able to raise this amount with 





HI 
one half this sum he buys a farm of fifty acres, 


_and with the other half ie improves it to a high 
state of fertility, he will do far better than if he 
_ should purchase a hundred acres, and have no 
further means of improving it or of performing 
, the work upon it in the most advantageous man. 
ner. Most land, by a judicious oxpenditure to 
the amonnt of its cost upon it, may have its pro. 
| ductiveness increased four fold, and its profits 


' 
| 


furmer can raise from fifty acres, twice the 
amount of produce that he does from a hundred 
acres, he will not only receive twice as much for 


even less than one half the labor that he does 
from the hundred acres, because land in good 
condition is much more easily tilled than that in 
poor condition. ‘Thus, with only fifty acres, he 
' would, in fact, experience the advantages of 
large farms toa far greater extent than if he 
should parchase a hundred acres, 





Expense of Cutting and Curing Hay. 

In a recent conversation with a friend, who is 
an excellent farmer, he stated that he had cut 
and stacked one hundred and twenty tons of hay 
the present season, at an expense of only eighty- 
one centsa ton. And had precautions been previ- 
ously taken to render the surface of the meadow 


| even, he is confident that the cost would have 
| been twelve and a half cents a ton less than was 


actually the case. He attributes his success to 
the use of the revolving rake, the hay sweep,* 
and the banishment of all intoxicating drinks 
from his fields. His method of operation was to 
commence early in the morning with several 
hands, and mow till about two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, boys being employed during that time 
in stirring and spreading the hay ; at two o’clock, 
one of the hands with a boy, commenced raking ; 


and a loss of time by attention to a great num- || at the same time two other boys mount the two 


ber of small crops. 


Another disadvantage of small farms is, 
labor saving machinery cannot be so profitably 


and the quantity of work they perform is small, 


| 
used on them; for where these are expensive, | 
| 


profits of the farm. 


Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, thero 
is not one farmer in a hundred who has not more 
land than he can cultivate in the best possible 
manner; or to speak more correctly, there is not 
one in a hundred who has sufficient additional 
capital to carry on profitably all the operations 
of the farm. A farmer must be able to expend 
a large sum in addition to what he does in pay- 
ing for his land, if he expects to make money 
by the business. But instead of this, the com. 
mon practice is, to expend all the additional cap. 
ital which is realized by farming, in purchasing 
more land. Instead of doing this, it would be 
much better for the farmer to sell a part of what 
he first had, if this is the only way for obtaining 
additional capital for carrrying on his opera. 
tions. 

We will suppose the case of a farmer commen. 





that | 


horses attached to the sweep, and draw the new- 
ly raked hay to the stack ; two or three pitchers 
throw it on the stack as faust as drawn, where it 
is received and laid by the stacker with his as- 
We visited the meadow in the after. 
| noon at four o'clock; part of two stacks, con- 


| 
| taining at that time at least four tons cach, had 


{ 
{ 


| sistant. 


| been built in this way since two o’clock. When 


the stack becomes so much elevated above the 
| ground as to render it difficult to pitch to sucha 
_ height, a wagon load of hay is drawn to one side 
of the stack, and the hay pitched from the ground 
upon it, from which it is again pitched upon the 
stack. The work thus goes on without interrup- 
tion, and nearly as rapidly as before, and it only 
requires the addition of one or two hands on the 
load, 





Deep Ploughing 
Prevents injury from drouth, by allowing the 
roots to strike deeply, while if they only extend- 
ed on the surface, the plants would perish from a 
want of moisture. 
Deep ploughing prevents drowning of plants, 





* Described in the Gen. Far. page 201 of the 





cing business with five thousand dollars ; if, with | 


current volume. 
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Fae I 
because a heavy rain, by sinking in a deep soil, 


and diffusing itself through it, does not so much 
affect it; while a shallow one would be surchar- 
ged and flooded, 

But deep ploughing may materially injure land, 
if a barren subsoil is thrown up and mixed with 


the more fertile soil at the surface ; when there- | 
light on this subject? 


fore a shallow soil is to be deepened, it must be 
accompanied with a due application of manure. 


—— 





The Catalpa. 
(Catalpa cordifolia.) 
This most elegant flowering tree, we believe, 
has not generally succeeded in the Genesee 
Country ; for though it agrees well with the soil, 


and withstands our ordinary winters, yet there | 


are scasons of extraordinary severity in which it 
perishes down to the root, with perhaps but few 
exceptions. 
within the last year. It had acquired the height 
of twelve feet, and the wood seemed so well ma. 
tured, that we considered it out of danger. We 
should greatly regret our loss, were it not that we 
have another tree of the same kind and much lar- 
ger which no winter has yet materially damaged, 
and which every summer has decorated with 
magnificent panicles of beautiful flowers. 


A few weeks ago, we heard one of our friends 
remark to a traveler that he only knew of two 
Catalpa trees in the county which perfectly en. 


dured the climate. 


tance of four rods. The latter stands on com- 
mon soil; and we soon recollected that the for- 
mer, which has escaped so remarkably, stands 
on gravel not less than two feet thick, which 


was thrown out of the cellar when it was dug. 
we do not believe that the house has afforded it || 


any essential protection. 


If this circumstance is the sole cause of its 
hardiness, it will be in the power of every free- 
holder to have his grounds embellished by this 
A few cart loads of gravel, thrown down 
on the surface, and molded into easy slopes in 
every direction from the center, which the tree 
ought to occupy,—will be all that is necessary 
to ensure its safety against inclement sea- | 


tree. 


sons 


In our current volume, page 131, under the 
head of ** Azalea indica,” may be found the re- | 
port of experiments which show that some shrubs 
or trees which perish in winter on damp soils, 
become hardy when set out en dry rock work. 
As another confirmation of this doctrine, we 
may mention that the Holly which on our heavy 
loam has had its leaves destroyed every winter 
by the cold, appoars to be quite hardy in A. || 
The 
Holly there stands on dry or gravelly ground; 
and we cherish the hope that this beautiful ever. 
green, as well as the more elegant Acacia juli- 


Rowe’s Nursery in the town of Greece. 


ply by planting them on artificial subsoils. 


Tool’s Indian Rare-Ripe. 


About four years ago a correspondent furnish- 
ed us with scions of an apple tree which he call. || dia of Plants contains many errors, and I sus. || 
ry . ° . } 
ed “'Tool’s Indian Rare-Ripe.” This seasen, | 
the brancnes which have sprung from those 


grafts,—bear fruit ; and it is nothing more nor 


This induced us to consider 
why one of ours should be hardy when the other 
was killed to the ground, though only at the dis. 


} 


| 
| 


{ 


‘ 


| 


| 
| 


' 
' 


/ 
} 
; 
! 











| mous? 


| beauty to the variegated sorts. 


| 


| another. 


| though a stronger plant. 








less than Prince’s Sine qua non, Are we then 
to conclude that those two apples are synony- 
The description of the Indian Rare- 


| qua non. 





| 
{ 


Can any of our readers obligo us by throwing | 


Summer Flowers. 
CIn a letter of the 31st ult.) 
Malope grandiflora is only a varicty of the 


well known M. trifidi ; but tho flowers are of a 
/ much darker red with a more silky luster; and 


according to my taste, decidedly more beautiful. 
Two papers of seeds, one marked “ Mirabilis 


tricolor,” and tho other ‘* New Scarlet Mirabilis,” 
_—have produced nothing but the common red 
Such was the case with one of ours || 


| 


is an annual, 
| Ripe, given in our first volume at page 92, by | 
| that correspondent, agrees well with the Sine 


wine 


SS, 


cy of leaf, and could claim no kin With them 


were it not for its flower, which is yellow. It 





The Pecan, 

(Carya olive formis.) 
In the fall of the year 1823, we received a 
box of fruit trees from the neighborhood of New 
York ; and among them was one marked « Pe. 


can,” charged at fifty cents. It struck us at the 


| time that it greatly resembled the bitter or pig. 


Marvel of Peru,—a flower much inferior in 


Such careless- 


| ness, if something more reprehensible is not to 


be ascribed to those who mark seeds in this man- | 


ner,—is in a fair way to bring the trade into dis. 
credit; and it is for the interest as well as it is 
the duty of every honest seedsman to discourage 
such practices as much as possible. 

From a commercial florist who raises his own 


seeds, I received three papers marked as follows : 
* Pentstemen pulchella,” ‘ Pentstemen rosea,” 


and “ Pentstemen atropurpurea.” According to 
the acknowledged rules of botanical nomencla- 
ture, these names ought to indicate three dis- 
tinct species; an‘ under this impression I re- 


| ceived them; but when the plants came into 


flower, the whole three resolved themselves into 
one species (P. pulchella) with scarcely even a 
shade of color to distinguish them from one 
Impositions of this kind however, 
will work theirown cure. 

Maurandya semper florens I suspect is nothing 


_more than a varizty of M. bayelayana with light 
red flowers. 


Nemophila signifies a plant that loves the 


shade; and mine have grown in vegetable mold 


screened from hot sunshine. N. insignis, asthe 


latter name implies, has an admirable flower, a 


fine blue with a white center, such as the eye 


rests on with delight. 
licately beautiful. 


I have nothing more de- 
It is a small plant however, 


eight o ten inches high, many stems rising | 


from one root, and garnished with divided or 


pinnatifid leaves. I presume it is an annual. 


| This suggestion may also extend to N. phaceli- 
| oides which has received the same culture and | 


treatment, It is very similar in appearance 


Loudon speaks of * its 


_ bright blue flowers,” but mine aro a light blue or 


pale purple; and though it yields to the former 
in beauty, itis still very fine. 

Petunia phanicia resembles P. nyctaginiflora 
except in the color of its flower which is red. 


| It is quite an ornament to the border. 
brissin, may be made to endure our winters sim. | 


Centaurea elongata is remar'able for the later. 


al extent of its branches. The flowers are pale 


purple, not particularly fine, and among choice 
plants it would hardly find a place. 
ed in Loudon asa perennial, but the Encyclope. 


| pect that this is one of the number. 


Rudbeckia amplezxicaulis exceeds every other 
species thit I have seen of this genus, in delica- 


nut hickory, but we thought it so unlikely that 
any such mistake could be made, that we plant. 
ed it; and very scldoin bestowed even a thought 
upon it, twelve years passed away befure jt fruit. 
ed—bearing nothing but the bitter hickory nut. 

We shall present no bill for damages, to which; 
Wo are equitably entitled ; but the difference pe. 
tween a bearing tree of the Pecan and of thg 
bitter nut, which is a nuisance to the ground, is 
no trifle. 





The Irish Peach Apple. 

A-tree of this variety, which we procured of 
Buel & Wilson about three years ago, has borne 
perhaps fifteen or twenty apples; and on com. 
paring the fruit with Lindley’s description in his 
‘Guide to the Orchard and Fruit Garden,” we 


have no doubt of its genuineness. If we may 


judge from the result of one season however, we 


should say it was not well suited to our climate, 
There is a bitterness, such as sometimes occurs 
in apples that have been deprived of their due 
nourishment, which renders all its other good 
qualities unavailing; yet our tree is in good con 
dition. Possibly it nay do better another year 
If it should continue unfit for table fruit howe. 
ver, it may be appropriated to fveding the pigs, 
and its earliness will increase its value for this 


_ purpose. It promises to be a good bearer, 


Refuse Wool as Manure. 
We have heretofore spoken of the extraord. 


nary fertilizing properties of several animal sub. 


stances, such as bones, horn, hoofs, hair, wool, 
&c. The following remarks on the uses of woo! 
as manure, are from Chaptal’s Agricultural Che. 
mistry, and may be interesting and useful to ma. 
ny of our readers. 

* One of the most surprising instances of fer. 
tile vegetation that I have ever seen, is that of a 
field in the neighborhood of Montpellier, belong- 
ing to a manufacturer of woolen blankets, The 
owner of this land ciuscs it to be dressed every 
year with the sweepings of his workshops; and 


the harvests of corn and fodder it produces are 


astonishing, 


“IT saw, thirty years since, a woo! merehant 


in Montpellier, who had placed his wash house 


‘| for wool in the midst of a field, a great, part of 


which he had transformed into a garden, In 
watering his vegetables, he had used no other 


water than that of the washings; and the beau- 


ty of his productions was so great, as to render 
n ~ _’ 
his garden a place of general resort. The Geno- 


ese collect with care, in the south of France, all 


It is mark. |! 


1} 


| 


' 


| 


they can find of shreds and rags, to place at the 
foot of their olive trees.” 

According to Chaptal, that which renders the 
washings of wool so eminently fertilizing,is 4 flu- 
id which the hairs of the wool transpire, which 
hardens vpon the surface, but which is very 
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readily dissolved in water ; consequently the wa. 
enough to make it very valuable as manure. 
This fluid, according to Vauquelin, is a soapy 
substance, consisting of potash, with an excess 
of oily matter, and containing besides, some ace. 
tete of potash, a little carbonate and muriate of 
potash, and a scented animal inatter. 





The Seasonss 


The remark is not unfrequently made, that for | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
: 


fuur or five years, the temperature has been gra. | 


dually declining—that the seasons have been | 


more unfavorable to crops in general, and ccrn | 


in particular—that the summer months are much 


colder, and frosts more common—and that there 


is not as much thunder and lightning as former. | 


ly, while the anrora borealis is yearly becoming 


more frequent and constant. ‘That some part of 


this statement is correct few will deny; for two | 


or three years past there has been a general fail. | 


ure of the corn crops at the north, and the auro- 


ra haus been noticed as of peculiar brilliancy and | 


frequency, yet whether the general temperature 
has been lowered can only be determined by a re. 
ference to the temperature of former years. We 
have had the curiosity to look at the meteorologi- 
eal tables as given in the Farmer, and have 


! 


copied the results, so far as seemed necessary to 


elucidate the question of annual temperature, 


Yenr. Average daily tem, Int hes of rain. 
ISSh vcccaenes $8.58. occ cece ede B10 
[oo eres ie Be scncanwad 24 3-10 
1GSS. cccccces Ge« Giccesds oo 6 
ot) Seer ee wee Dacecsesesa 18 1 
Sea Or é Bi wsonsedte 2: ] 


From the foregoing, which is the Rochester 
temperature, it appears that the difference be. 


tween the mean temperature of 1834 and 1835, | 


is about four degrees in favor of the former, 
while the ternperature of the latter is but one de. 
gree below that of 1831. For the three sum. 
mer months, June, July and August, the temper. 
ature of the last five years is as follows : 


June. July. August. 
Co) Sere (4% Se ThDoccesti& 
a h) SPP re i} See LS Se 705 
See 62.0.0 iy Pee 68.0 
J eee 65.0 oo FOO. cee 73.0 
1835.» oS eee , * 63.7 
oo PPrrrrT eT CERisces 72 


rem this table it appears that the tempera. 
ture of last June, notwithstanding the ‘ four. 
teen days north-easter,” is but half a degree be- 
low the average temperature of that month for 
For July the 
werage is 72 for the five years, and the temper. 
ature of that month for this year is also 72. The 
first half of August would indicate a much low- 


the last six years, which is 66}. 


‘average than usual, but the remainder may | 


correct this, 

It would seem, therefore, that the notion of a 
gencral diminution of temperature is groundless, 
though at Rochester, as well as in other places, 
the last year exhibited an unusually low mean 
toinperature, 
has stated the declination of mean temperature 
at that place for 1835 at four degrees below the 
Mean of that climate, the average being 50.65. 
This it will be seen is about 3} degrees above the 
Rochester temperature for the same year. Pre- 
Vailing winds, and heavy or long continued rains, 
have a decided influence for the time, and as the 
steeple vanes this summery have become rusted in- 














{ 


to the north-east, it is to be presumed that the 


ter in which the wool has been washed contains | mean temperature will be lower than ordinary. 


Time however will determine. G. 


Importation of Grain, 


| It appears from notices in various eastern and 


southern papers, that the inevitable deficit in the 
wheat crop has induced many of the millers to 
This is 
particularly the case with those at the south, 
from Baltimore to Richmond. 
place, the millers are off-ring two dollars, but as 
farmers do not incline to sell, it is evident the 
manufacturers of flour must and will look abroad 
fora supply. The duty on wheat is twenty 
cents, barley fificen cents, and oats ten cents per 
bushel; corn and rye are free. 


turn their attention to foreign grain. 


The price ot 
Wheat in the Bultic and the Mediterranean is 
such that a decent profit can be realized by im. 
portation at present prices; and it is supposed 
that considerable quantities of Odessa or Black 


At the latter | 


Sea wheat will also find its way to this country | 


in the course of the year. The wheat crop in 
the western states is excellent, but will not make 


up the deficit at the east and south, after supply- 


ing the multitudes of emigrants who are pouring | 


into the new states of the Mississippi Valley. 
It appears from the Custom Heuse books at 


the first half of the present year, were 120,170 
bushels of wheat, and 27,431 bushels of oats; 
and it was evident the wheat importation had 
_ but just commenced. The importation of rye 


certained. ‘The importation of grain to any con- 
siderable extent, is a new feature in the history 
of this country, and is a gentle hint to our far- 
mers to adopt without delay the best methods of 
cultivating grain, as by so doing they will only 
be able to compete with the grain growers of the 
| old world, who are able to obtain capital in the 
shape of labor at so cheap a rate. G. 


The Geneseo Plaster, 
In a late number of the Farmer was a notice, 


| that a Mr. Moore, near Gencseo, was digging 
| and using to a considerable extent, as plaster, a 


substance which many contended was merely a 
limestone formation, The gentleman who wrote 
the article, intimated that a similar note, with a 


as it is free, the number of bushels cannot beas. . 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


portion of lime. Pure plaster, or as it is term. 
ed alabaster, will not effervesce, as perfect satura- 
tion is necessary to chrystalization. But it is 


rarely found in this state in our country—cer- 


tainly not in any considerable quantities. The 
dark color which the plaster from Madison to 


_ Niagara in a greater or less degree possesses, is 
| proof that it is not pure sulphate of lime, but con. 


tains more or less carbonate of lime, alumine, or 
earthy ingredients, which renders it thus im- 
pure. All that we have seen, unless pure chrys- 
tals, contains carbonate of lime, and of course 
will, when treated with acids, slightly effer. 
vesco. G. 


Sales of Real Estate.—Yhe sales made 
at the Eagle Tavern yesterday, were as fol- 
lows: 

A farm owned by Daniel Ball, situated at 
the junction of the Buffalo & Chili roads, 
containing 191 acres,was purchased by H. L. 
Stevens, Esq. at $100 per acre, $19,100. 

A farm lying en both sides of the Buffalo 
road about one and a half miles from the city, 
fifty acres of which was bought by H. L. 
Stevens at $74 per acre, and the remaining 
87 acres by S. G. Andrews at $70 per acre. 


| Total for 137 acres, $9,790. 


New York, that the importations of grain during | 


The “Favor Farm” of 40 acres, lying on 


the Buffalo Road one mile north of the city 


had been probably as great as that of wheat, but | 


line, was purchased by Dr. Kelsy at $131 
peracre. Total $5,240. 

Fifty acres lying on the north side of the 
Buffalo road, three quarters of a mile from 


the city was struck off to Joseph Strong at 


$95 per acre, $4,500. 
Sixty-six acres lying on the Buffalo road 
somewhat less thana mile from the city, to 


the same individual at $115 per acre, $7,- 


specimen of the formation, had been sent to | 


Professor Silliman, and in the last number of the 
‘* American Journal of Science and Arts,” con. 
ducted by the Professor, the article is inscrted, 
with the following note appended by the learned 
editor : 

“Owing to a mixture of carbonate of lime 
with plaster of Paris, it is not uncommon that 
| the latter effervesces. 
| cide which prevails, ‘The substance being pul- 
'verized and mixed with diluted muriatic or ni- 
‘tric acid, will dissolve entirely if it is a pure 


Dr. Hildreth, at Marietta, Ohio, | carbonate of lime; if there is residuum, it may 
{i 


be plaster of Paris, or something else not solu- 
ble in the acids. The specimen sent to us by 


of Paris, but with a large clayey residuum.” 
It seems to be thus settled that the Geneseo 


plaster is no plaster at all, but the common form- 





|ation of the region, embracing a rather larger 


It is not difficult to de. | 


our correspondent was so treated, and indicated | 
about half of carbonate of lime without plaster } 


650. 

The sales of these parcels of land were 
terminated by the purchase by Mr. Wilbas- 
ky, of 94 acres, lying on the new Chili road 
leading from the city, and about one mile 
from its western limit, at $62 1-2 per acre, 
$6,875. 

After these sales were made, a lot contain- 
ing 72 acres on the Lyle Road, about one 
mile from the city line, was knocked down to 
H. L. Stevens at $71 per acre, $5,112. 

Aggregate of sales for the day $58,267. 

Tnese operations will serve as an index 
to the value of lands in the vicinity of this 
city, though it must be borne in mind thata 
great portion thus sold, was unimproved. 





Utica § Schenectada Rail Road.—The 
receipts upon this Road from the 2d to the 
27th (26 days) August, amounted to $36,- 
629 89. This is a much larger sum than 
was anticipated by its most sanguine 
friends, 


Quick travelling.—A_ gentleman from 
Norfolk, Va. lately travelled from that city 
to Boston in sixty-seven hours inclusive 
of stoppages on the road to the amount of 
nineteen hours—making the actual travel- 
ling time forty-eight hours. All this, he 
says, was accomplished without being ex- 





| posed to the evening air, or losing a night’s 


sleep, travelling all the way by steamboats 
and rail roads, and ata cost of less than, 
twenty-one dollars.—|.W. ¥. Com, Adv. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Best Sheep for the Common Farmer. 
BY A. 
The question has been sometimes asked, what 
kind of sheep are the most profitable for the 
common farmer—he whose flock can rarely ex- 








————=s 





eced one or two hundred in number, if it reaches | 
that amount ?’—and it has been answered in va. | 


rious ways, too frequently perhaps as precon. 
ceived notions or self interest at the time prompt- 
ed. One farmer has maintained the exclusive 
superiority of the Saxony, another that of the 
Merino, while for the common farmer another 
has preferred the heavy bodied, long coarse 


wooled sheep, but little differing from our native || 


sheep previous to the introduction of the Meri. 
no. Anexamination of the prices current for 
a year or two past will show that tho average of 
the three kinds of wool would be respectively 70, 
50, and 374 cents per pound, The quantity pro 
duced on an average from the three kinds will 
not vary much from the following estimate : 
Saxony, per sheep 2} pounds, 70....31,75 
Merino, - 3 e  @...2 0820 
Long wooled, “ 4 6 Which 


Some farmers, however, contend that the de. || 


ficiency in fleece in the long wooled sheep is 
more than compensated by the greater weight of 
carcase; and in breeding expressly for the butch. 


er, this consideration should undoubtedly have | 


its weight. Besides, the acknowledged tender- 


nerness in rearing of the finer wooled kinds | 


would operate as a drawback on their profit ; 


still it would seem that at present prices fine ‘| 


wouled sheep are on the whole the most valua- 
ble. I would suggest however whether it would 
not be possible for a breed of sheep to be pro- 


duced, which would be more profitable for the || 


common farmer, by combining weight of car. 
case, hardihood of rearing, and sufficient fine. 


ness of wool, than any that is now generally | 
known. \ 
Tho Maryland Board of Agriculture proposed | 
a series of questions to the agriculturists of that | 
state, on some of the most important topics of | 
farming, and the answers received and publish.. | 
ed, form a most valuable addition to our know. | 
ledge of the best methods of farming. One of | 
these questions was as follows,—** What spccics 1 
of sheep do you consider the most valuable to | 
farmers generally, and what are the best methods \ 
of managing sheep and lambs?” Among the | 
answers to this question was one from Samuel | 
Stevens, Esq., from which I extract the follow. | 
ing sentence as well worthy of notice: } 

| 


On this subject (sheep growing) I possess 
the prido and ambition of a farmer, and fearless 
of contradiction, I pronounce the Bakewell* 
sheep, bottomed on the Merino, the most profita. 
ble. In the first place, the Merino gives a fine 
beautiful wool, and when crossed by the Bake. 
well, you add beauty and size, both having a 
predilection for fat, and are uncommon fine fla. 
vor, and what is important and remarkable, they 
are ready for the butcher at eighteen months old, 
and if suffered to remain until two years old, 
they will increase in beauty, size and fat, supe. 


rior to any other breed of sheep I have ever 


| 
| 
on, and on as little food.” 
} 
| 


breed, engrafted on the fine wool and aptitude 
to fatten of the Merino, would produce a kind 
of sheep superior for all purposes to any that the 
common farmer now possesses. It is evident 
that the finer wooled flocks require more care 
and attention than the ordinary farmer can be. 
|| stow with profit, and the ancient coarse wooled 








that no man would think of having it manufac. 
‘tured into cloth. Some good sheep of the kind 
| recommended for crossing are to be found in the 





_ed breed that shall combine the qualities propos. 
|| ed above, would be of most essential service to a 
|| vast majority of our farmers—men who have 
'| but little time to devote to theoretical experi- 
'| ments, but who would readily embrace any op- 
| portunity of so clearly adding to their profits. 
| It is to be hoped this subject will not be lost sight 


_ object essential to our prosperity. A. 
| * Norr.—To give the reader an idea of the 
| pure Bakewell breed, I will state, that Mr. Bar. 
| ney, of Philadelphia, a year or two since, pur- 
| chased a year old imported ram of this blood for 
$150. Another one imported at the same time 


was sold for $160, and taken toOhio. ‘The one 





shearing twelve and three-fourths pounds, when 
There can be little doubt that a 


| 
] 
|| cross of this fine animal with the silky merino, 
i 


| one year old. 


will prove a superior breed, and better for the or- 
dinary farmer than any now existing. 

It —__—— 

| 


| 





it 





i] 
HI 


| 


and fine carcase of the Bakewell or Leicester 


on the inside, board closely to within seve 
es of the upper side of the cross; lay in the bot. 
tom of the trough thus formed, a three inch 


' breeds furnished weol of such inferior quality | 


| country, and the general introduction of a cross. 
| grower. 


| of by sheep growers, but carried into effect asan_ 
| 


| 
| purchased by Mr. Barncy was a very large sheep, 
| fine form, with wool 12 or 13 inches long, and , 


inches square, and six feet long, cross and halve 


| similar one, and into these drive pins. 


Iiay-Rack for Sheep. 
BY I. S. I. 

Mr. Tucker—I send you a description of a 
rack for foddering sheep, which I think far pre- 
ferable to the one described in No. 4 of the cur. 
rent volume of your valuable paper. ‘To con. 
struct the rack, take six pieces of scantling, four 


them together nearly at right angles, so as to 
ferm three pairs of legs, resembling those of the 
support conmonly employed in using the wood. 
saw. ‘The place of their crossing should be two 
feet from their lower ends. On the outer side of 
each of the legs, four inches and a half below 
the cross, bore an inch hole at right angles with 
the leg ; and two inches below that, bore anotier | 


Between || 


_ the pins, siide in boards seven inches wide ; these, || 


together with a bottom board well fitted in, form | 
a trough, in which all the fine hay that is puiled I 
from above will lodge; and in which you may ] 
feed grains or roots, if you please. ‘The boards, || 


so much. 





a 


smooth, to prevent the sheep from tearing the 
wool from their necks. - 


Above the cross, and 


nN inch. 


square scantling, or a round pole of about equal 
size, and the rack is finished. Three pairs of 


_legs are necessary for one rack, to keep the 


boards, which ought to be from 12 to 15 feet 
long, from springing. 

The above described rack was invented by a 
neighboring farmer, Mr. Erastus Tolt, and I 
think it worthy the attention of every sheep 


I. 8. L. 
South Sheridan, Chautauque co., N.Y. 


The Bobetail Bull.. 
BY PLOUGHPOINT, 


It is surprising to witness the extreme indiffer 


/ ence manifested by many of our farmers respect. 


ing the animals kept by them for breeding. Pro. 
vided they can accomplish the great end of pro- 


| pagating their species, nothing more secms tobe 


desired, and form, and race, and blood, are en. 
tirely overlooked, ‘This is particularly true of 
the bulls which throng our streets as thick and 
as worthless as in the sacred city of the Hindnos, 
Benares. In our extensive dairies where the 
calves are deaconed,—as knocking them oa the 


head at three days old is termed at the east —it 


| matters but little what the bull may be, yet the 
_saine disregard to form and blood prevails where 
| the calves are to be kept for increasing the stock. 


Judging from appearances, many farmers select 
their bulls by the same rule which tradition 
says was once adopted by the good people of 
Connecticut, in making choice of those who 
were to be educated at college. In a family of 
boys, the one that was the most lazy, or weak, 
or sickly, was pitched upon, and he was deemed 
to be fit for nothing else ; and when a calf gives 
indications that he will be good for nothing as 
an ox, and utterly unfit for fattening, why then 
he will do well enough for a bull, and a bull he 
remains. 


The following extract from the address of an 
Illinois office seeker to his constituents, wil! 
show that this notion respecting cattle for breed. 
It seems an 
attempt had been made to improve the breed o! 
cattle in that section of state, and as a prelimi- 
nary step a law had been enacted prohibiting 
the running at large of inferior animals. This 
was a great grievance to the multitude, and 
forms the seventh item in the exposition of hon- 


ing is not confined to our meridian, 


est Richard Owen’s “ princapples,” as he calls 


them :— 


“Tm agin this bull law of which I’ve hearn 
I do’nt admire a stump-tail bull in fly 
time, but the concarn is his and his owner’s, and 
I don’t see why a poor man have not as much & 


right to a bob-tail bull as a rich man have to4 
| short horn. I condem’ the law as invadin’ pri- 


vate rights in the person of the bull, and I think 
the law should be so “ tender of his feelin” as for 
to give hima remedy. If I’m elected, I never 
will appoint a bull suspector in the county.” 
The reader may smile at Dick’s advising bob- 
tail bulls to “stand on their reserved rights,” 
but a moment's reflection will convince him, that 


There can be no doubt but that the long wool | forming the sides of the trough, should be made |! the very principle acted upon by Owen is earried 
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out in the conduct of many around him, if not 

by himself. Let every farmer sce that in no de- 

partinent of his farm he keeps a bob-tail bull. 
PLouGcurornr. 





Cutting up Corn by the Roots. 
BY J. S. P. 

There has been much said this season about 
the corn crop, and it must be confessed that, ow. | 
ing to the coldness of the season, the corn har- | 

| 





vest promises little to glad the heart of the hus. | 
bandman. Much complaint has been heard in 

relation to the sced not germinating, and many | 
impute it to the practice of cutting up corn by 
the roots; but this | know to be a mistake, hav. 
ing followed that practice for the last 18 years, | 
yet never failed of having good seed in conse. | 


quence of it. 

It is true, that if corn is cut up and crowded 
into large bunches or stacks when damp, its ger- 
ininating powers will be destroyed by the heat 
venerated thereby, but if put up in small stacks, 
free from water, and well secured, the corn, 
vhen husked, will be found of the first quality. 
If corn thus saved is to be removed to the barn 





for husking, care should be taken not to crowd |: 
' 


too much together, as it will heat in three or four | crops looked best where the surface was most 


days sufficiently to make it sprout, thus spoiling | 
it tor seed, as well as rendering it less valuable | 
{ur domestic purposes. When corn thus cut upis | 
husked in the field, the best ears should be select. | 
ed for seed, being careful to leave sufficient husks | 
them for braiding them into bunches,to be hung 
up in a dry and secure place till needed for use. | 
Of the various modes of harvesting corn, I | 
cosider that of cutting it up by the roots as the | 
preferable one, and especially if nipped by a pre- 
miture frost, since more sound corn will thereby | 
be produced, while the stalks, if well cured, will 
make most excellent fodder, which of itself is | 
sufficient to pay for cutting and harvesting the | 
corn. I have known many farmers, after their 
stalks had been cured, husk their corn in the | 
field, and through carelessness suffer the fodder | 
‘o remain in the field exposed to autumnal rains 
ull spoiled. ‘This, to say the least of it, is a need. 
less waste, and an evidence of a slovenly far- 
mer, BGR | 
Nhefield, Aug. 13, 1836. 


Note by the Transcriber.—I once had a field 
of corn struck by a severe frost in the latter end | 
ot August, the corn then being completely filled, | 
though the glazing process had but partially | 
commenced round ihe root of the ears. We 
‘upposed the crop spoiled, but at the sugges. | 
tion ef a friend, took scythes just at the opening | 
of day, and befure the sun had risen sufficiently 


high to dispel the frost, most of the corn was 


prostrate. The consequence was, that the |, 


Warmth exhaling from the earth dispelled the 
frost, and no appearance of it was perceptible 
ailer the sun had exerted its influence on the 
stalks as they lay prostrate. In the afternoon 
the corn was gathered into small stacks, secured, 
and left to ripen. When the period for husking 
arrived, my corn came forth bright and sound, 
*uperior in fact to any I had before raised. 


= —-——___ = —— 





Fire.—On Sunday Evening last two hou- 
*es and two barns were destroyed by fire at 
the Inlet bridge, in Ithaca. 





The Crops. 

In a recent excursion to the western border 
of the state, we took much pains to ascertain, 
from the best sources, t.e probable average ot 
the wheat crop. ‘Ihe result of these inquiries is 
a conviction, that west of the Cayuga Lake, the 
product does not exceed halta fair average Crop ; 
that in Cayuga and Onondaga, the proportion di- 
minishes toa third, and that in Oneida it will 
not be one-quarter of the quantity required for 
the population of the county. ‘These counties 
embrace the great wheat district of our state. 


‘The causes of tailure have been, a snowy winter, | 


|, matter of duty, as well as of interest, to husband 
, well our means, and ta endeavor, by prudence 
| and economy, to avert the evils which threaten. 


| at least the indigent classes of our population, 


which smothered tuch of the grain, a wet spring, | 
_the hessian fly, aad lastly, we expect to some ex- | 


tent, the grain-worm, ‘his insect has been de- 


| tected about Geneva and Ithaca, and we doubt 


not it has tended to diminish the product east of 
those places, as the farmers, not being sensible 
thatthe enemy was among them, omitted to look 
for it in their wheat fields till it had fallen and 
burrowed in the ground, 


operated to lessen the crop, and particularly the 
wet spring, 

‘The corn crop seems diminutive in quantity, 
inferior in quality, and unpromising in product. 


- An early frost would cause an almost total fail- 


ure of a sound crop, 
vice, to harvest this crop as soon as the mass of 
the ears are glazed, as the means of making 
most both of the corn and the fodder. 

We remarked, that both the wheat and corn 


undulating and hilly, and better towards the 
heads thao near the outlets of the simall lakes. 
‘The cause of this isapparent, ‘The heavy rains 
of May and June completely saturated the soil ; 
so that where it was stiff, or reposed upon a tena- 
cious subsoil, and the surface flat or but slightly 
sloping, the ground became virtually a conceal- 
ed marsh, producing deleterious effects upon the 
wheat, and preventing the early working of the 
corn ground. Weare persuaded, from its bene- 
licial effects in our Own grounds, that had a thor- 
ough system of under-draining been previously 
adopted upon many farms we saw, the expense 
ot draining would have been nearly made up to 
the proprietors in the increased products of the 
past season. Although it may seem paradoxi- 


The two first enume- | 
rated causes seem, however, principally to have || 


We would repeat our ad- | 


cal, we are persuaded, and will hereafter endea- | 


vor to show, that under-draining, by render- 
ing the soil more pervious to atmospheric and so- 
lar influences, is alike calculated to counteract 
the effects of drouth and habitual wetness. 

‘Yhe potato crop was suffering there, as here, 
from drouth. ‘The tubers were sinall, and the 


a 


the coming winter.—Albany Cult. 





Wueat.—The quantity coming to market is 
light, and generally of inferior quality. A boat 
load, from over the mountains, that arrived last 
week, was refused by some of the millers of this 
place—fully one-third was said to be rotten, de- 
_ fective or sprouted grains. One parcel of new 
Flour, that has been tried here, made every one 
of the families that ate of it excessively sick. 
The farmers should take much pains in cleaning 
their wheat this season ; and we will here copy, 
from the communication of the Messrs. Lang- 
horne’s, the mode of blowing out the imperfect 
and defective grains : 

' After the wheat ts cleaned in the usual way, 

take the wheat seive out of the shoe of the fan, 
and fill up the space occupied by the seive by a 
piece of plank ; then raise the front of the fan 
about 4 inches, which will bring the wheat, as it 
falls off the plank, thus inserted, so near the 
apron asto blow out all the light grains. Should 
too much be blown out, raise the apron, and if 
the wheat is not sufficiently clean, lower the 
apron.” 

In this and other markets, there has been no 
material change in price, though crops that are 
strictly fine, and that would answer for family 
flour, would no doubt command a higher rate 
than our quotations.—Lynchburg Virginian. 


An Upper Canada paper, speaking of the 
crops in that vicinity, says, ‘ the accounts 
from every part of this District are most 
cheering. The crops were never known to 
be more abundant ; the principal of them are 
secured ; and nothing but congratulation & 
rejoicing is heard among the farmers.” 

Early Frost.—We had frost on Sunday 
morning. The whole season has been 
cold. We have had neither thunder or 
lightning but once in about six weeks. 
The prevalent winds have been north ot 
east and west, and it is unusually dry as 
well as cold. Corn and potatoes will be 


very light.—Syracuse Standard. 


Tue Corn , Trave.—Bread-stuffs have 


hitherto constituted one of our principal ar- 


hopes of an abundant crop were diminishing, | 


Peas, oats and grass were abundant and heavy. | 


Buckwheat looked well, though apprehensions | 


were entertained that it would suffer from early 
frost and the dry weather, Shght frosts had 


been already experienced in some districts. In| 


Seneca and Tompkins counties, large quanti- 
ties of flax were being cut with the cradle or 
seythe, cuitivated principally for the seed, 


A correspondent near ‘Trenton, N. J. writes | 


thus :4 
“| yesterday had the product of ten acres of 
wheat threshed, and obtained 60 bushels. In an 


adjoining field of about equal fertility, | last year | 


had at the rate of 22 bushels the acre, and is 
much better than some of my neighbors, One of 
them sowed ten bushels of wheat on good ground 
and obtained but 5 bushels. 


‘The snow and the | 


tly together destroyed our prospects of winter || 


grain. Oats are good, 


els the acre. Maize, where the first planting 
_ stood well, is setting aa unusual number of ears ; 


but the season has been so cold and damp, that 


_ they seem likely to be small, and if early frosts 


ee 


should come the crop will generally be light.” 
From areview of the information from all the 
states bordering on the Atlantic, it is very evi- 
dent, that the crops of bread-corn are uncom- 
monly deficient ; that prices must consequently 
be high, and that butfor the probability of our re- 
ceiving heavy importations of grain froin Europe, 
the prospect of a scarcity would be alarming. 
With these prospects before us, it becomes a 


Mine yielded 40 bush- | 








ticles of export, amounting in 1831 to with- 

in a small fraction of $12,000,000. In 

1835,(we speak, in both cases, of the com- 

mercial year, ending 30th September,) the 
quantity was reduced one half, and the val- 
ue in about the same proportion. In 183], 
the value of bread-stuffs imported was on- 
ley $1032, whereas in 1835 it had increased 
to $311,116. The year ending 30th of the 
present month, will show still smaller ex- 
ports of these articles, and larger imports. 
And the ensuing year, from present appear- 
ances will very possibly show an amount of 
imports equal to the exports. Should the 
corn crop be cut off in the Northernmost 
States.as it is now very liable to be, by the 
early appearance of frost, the extraordinary 
phenomenon will probably occur, of the 
greatest grain-growing country in the world 
becoming dependant upon foreign countries 
for a portion of its bread!—Jovrnal of 
Commerce. 


3¢p A curious and sensible friend of ours has 
made a calculation of the difference to the far- 
mer between having a gate to his inclosure, in- 
stead of bars; and has found that, on the suppo- 
sition that the bars are to be taken dowr but once 
each day, the difference in time for one year 
would pay for the erection of three gates! In ad- 
dition to this a good gate is a pretty ornament 
to a farm.— Bangor Far, 
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On the Cuiture of Wheat. 
DY TH. J. RANDOLPH. 
Real before the Azvricultural Society of Albemarle, 


a — —————— 


and ordered to be published in the Iarmer’s Re- |; 


gister. 

» . ? . . re) _s . 

in obedience to a resolution of this Soctety, 
appointing essayists at their October mecting, in 


1835, | have the honor to subinit the following | 


communication upon the culture of wheat. 
Although deep culture is important, if not in- 


| 


dispensadle with all plants, to permit their roots 


to penetrate the soil freely in search ot food and 
morsture, and to allow the water in heavy rains 
to subside without abrading and gulleying undu- 
lating lands, or drowning those tnat are level, it 
may be doubted whether it be proper to effect 
this by frequent ploughing, and intermixing too 
perfectly the surface with the inferior soi! or clay. 
Nature in all her operations, manures on the sur- 
face, and forms there the soil which is best adap- 
ted to the growth of vegetation; and if this is in- 
verted by the plough, she reinstates it in its ori- 
ginal position as soon as the land is permitted to 
remain undisturbed a sufficient length of time, by 


a process more rapid in warm weather, and on | 


rich soi!, where there is much vegetable matter ; 
and slower whege the land is less fertile, and the 
weather colder, This is strikingly exemplified 
by a fact well known to most farmers, viz: that 
when good land (particularly clover land) witha 
distinctly marked surface of dark soil is faliowed 
for wheat, sown with the harrow upon one 
ploughing, and permitted to lie a year or two in 
clover, afier the crop of wheat, the dark soil is 
found again formed upon the surface, occupying 
the position in which the clay was left by the pre- 
vious ploughing,and the clay, that which was oc- 
cupied by the inverted soil: a change of clay in- 
to soil, and soil into clay. A question naturally 
arises, what good results from forcing the land 
to this double process? [ should think, none. 


Economy of labor, however, requires this to be | 


done, as an expeditious mode of disposing of the 


vegetable matter, by burying it with the plough; | 


but with one ploughing, the necessity ceases for 
that crop. 

1 have said that this process was more rapid 
on rich soils where there was much vegetable 
matter, andin warm weath:r, than on poorer 
soils and in cold weather, I suppose it accom- 
plished by the gases evolved in the decomposi- 
tion of the vegetable matter turned under by the 
plough. Ifthe weather is warm, and the vege- 
tation green, succulent and abundant, the decom- 
position is rapid, and the quantity of gas disen- 
gaged is great. Of these, the carbonic is deem- 
ed the great stimulant of vegetable life ; and be- 
ing heavier than atmospheric air, but lighter than 


Se - — —- 


been twice ploughed, Ionce fallowed twenty or | horses each, andtwo w 


thirty acres of land in February, ploughed it) 
with a two horse plough whenever the grass and | 


weeds grew in the suinmer—it was ploughed, in 


all, five times before seeding on the first of Octo- | 


ber, and although it suffered from no disaster, it 
produced a wretched crop ior the year and the 
land. I have occasionally coultered and harrow- 
ed small pieecs of land, and prepared them with- 
out turning the surface with the plough; and 
have, unifurmly, found the straw brighter, and 
the wheat more in perfection, than en the acja- 
cent land which had been ploughed, and the sur- 


face inverted, although both were very fine. tn 


1$22, on four plantations then under my Cice- } 
tion, the corn crop being very forward, about hall | 
of it was removed in September, and the land 


ploughed with three-horse ploughs. The prepa- 
ration appeared to be perfect, the earth licht and 
thoroughly pulverized, and the grass ¢ ntirely rot- 
ted: the land was harrowed and then sown, and 
the seed harrowed in. Inthe mean time, the 
grass had continued to grow on the portions of 
the field not ploughed. When the seeding of 
the first was completed, the rest was sown among 
a. heavy crop of grass, with scoops, merely scari- 


fying the surface, for nothing more could be 


the soil, it rises to the surface, insinuating itself | 


into the instertices of the clay brought up by the 


plough, saturates it, and accomplishes the first | 


process of its conversion into soil. Hence, the 
cause of a well known fact, that fallows made in 
June, July, and early in August, become many 
shades darker on the surface, although exposed 
to the scorching rays of a suramer’s sun, and pri- 
or toa renewed growth of vegetation upon them. 
Whilst it less frequently occurs on those made 
in September, and on those in October rarely, un- 
til the next year, vegetation being drier, less suc- 
culent, the days shorter, the nights longer and 
cooler, and every circumstance less favorable to 
a rapid decomposition in these months. A simi- 
lar process has taken place on the corn land after 


the cultivation of the corn has ceased, and before | 


seed time. The fertile appearance of these 


lands at that time is familiar to every one. [a] | 


This recently formed and furming soil, my expe- | 
rience has convinced me, is the proper surface | 


for wheat. A second ploughing, or fallow inter- 


mixes it with the inferior soil, and the use of the | 


large plough on corn land produces the same ef- 
fect. I formerly believed two ploughings neces- 


sary as a perfect preparation for a wheat crop. | 
When pressed for time, | used heavy harrows as 

a substitute for a second ploughing, often where | 
there was a strong growth of summer grass: 


such portions have always produced more grain 


though perhaps less straw, than that which had | 





done: the whole process was tedious and un- 


the soil had been inverted by the large plough, 
produced a much inferior crop to the other: the 
result was the same at each plantation. In put- 
ting in wheat on corn land with small plou_hs, | 
have often laid them aside for the large plough 
on account of the heavy coats of grass on rich 
spots, old tobacco lots, &c., resuming the smal! 
plough again on passing them, ‘The product 


| promising, yet the perfect preparation by which | 


and appearance of those spots of better land thus | 


prepared were always inferior to that of inferior 
land ploughed with the small plough. I could 


add many instances of a similar kind with simi- 


lar results, 
From my observations and cxperience, 1 de- 


| duce the following conclusion : 


1. That to insure the best crop, lands. should 
be fallowed early, viz: before the middle of Au- 
gust, 

2. That the surface acted upon by this pro- 
cess of a re-formation of soil, is the proper one 
into which the grain should be put, 


3. That a second ploughing with a Jaree | 
| plough in fallows, and its use in preparing corn 


land for wheat, is disadvantageous, 


Nature, in | 


both instances, has prepared a better surface than | 


can be prepared by art, 

4, That the mixing the newly formed soil, ful 
ly saturated with carbonic gas, with the inferior 
soil, prevents as quick and vigorous growth of 


wheat, and as carly and as perfect maturity. ’ 


If the fallows have been ploughed early, and a 


' 
crop of summer crass hus grown upon them they 


may be stirred with the smail plough or coulter, 
ifhard, or harrowed, if mellow, so as to pulverize 
and smovth the surface, without regarding the 
grass and the wheat sown among it. ‘The first 
frost kills the grass, and it acts as beneficial co- 
vering tothe wheat. [6] Whenthe fallows are 
prepared, and the corn crop sufficiently forward 
to take offin September, the corn land may be 


ploughed with the simnall plough, and harrowed | 
ready for seeding, and thus enable the farmer to | 


put all his teams to the harrow, and sow a large 
crop ina few days. Selecting his own time for 
seeding, he may hope to escape the dangers of 
early and late fly, and do much to insure a fair 
crop from his land. In anticipation of this, it is 
desirable to planta corn which will mature itself 
somewhat earlier than the kinds now cultivated 
We havea corn in this neighborhood well adapt. 
ed tothis purpose, which yields well. If the corm 
is too late te commence removing in time to pre- 
pare your land in September, the balks can be 
broken before the corn is taken off. You will 
then, upon removing the corn in the latter end of 
the month, have only to plough the list and har- 
row the land, to be ready for seeding. If a proper 
seed bed ia prepared, one harrowing is sufficient 
to cover the grain. [c] In October of 1833, 
I had sown inthis manner 300 acres in four days 
and a half, employing eight harrows with two 





/a second ploughing to destroy it. 





ith a yoke of oxen 
in all, ten harrows. Theteams w ere neve 
ried until the last day for a few 
there was an appearance of rain. 
hands and teams were closely emp] 
four days in putting ina forty ‘acres of roush corn 
land. ‘This’ present month (Ox tober, 1835 ) six 
days have been taken to put in three hundred 
and forty acres of land, eighty of which were 
rough with stone and stumps, : 
ployed the same, 

When tobacco is cultivated as a mixed crop 
the early corn ought to be planted. It does por 
attain such size of staik, and can be removed wit), 
| s3 labor, severing it at the ground, and stack. 
ing it on the fie'd without pulling the fodder o: 
butting the tops, Enough hay should be madr 
to serve the farm, and the time given to tobace;, 
and other operations which ig usually spent un- 
profitably about the fodder. [ am satisfied that 
corn is less Injured to be cut up, with the dder 
and top on, than to take them off and leave i 
standing in the tield. In the first place it cures - 
in the litter,it withers, LT have heard a judicious 
farmer estimate, as fair work, 200 Ibs, per day 
the average of hands employed in gathering and 
securing fodder; of hay, 1000 Ibs.) The use of 
the revolving horse rake on smooth land would 
much increase the latter average, 
that in : 


each: 
r hur. 
hours, when 

The same 
oyed the next 


The team em. 


lam aware 
recommending the stacking of corn oy 
the field, 1 atm running counter to the opinion: 
of some of our best farmers. 1 would not recom- 
mend it where the corn could be housed: but 
when it cannot be done, from attention to the to- 
bacco crop, lateness of ripening, or deficiency of 
labor, I deem it better to lose the ground cover. 
ed by stalks, than the greater loss from lat 
seeding. The injury of running veur teams and 
carts over the fields in dry weather after thy 
wheat is sown and up, in removing the corn, | 
estimate very hghtly. 

Nore [a].—'} hat this process must be cffi eted 
hy the action of the gasses, is proven from the 
uniform fertility of grave yards, Here the bo- 
dies do not come in contact with the surface, ft 
must be by the generated gas forcing its way 
through the fresh dry earth. Would a culture of 
several feet make poor land rich? I think not. 
Manures never sink. Upon light, sandy soils 
with too small a portion of clay to imbibe and re- 
tain the gases, they penetrate easily, and escap 
rapidly ; such require frequent applications 0! 
manure, but in smatier quantities —it acts prompt- 
ly, but evaporates with the culture of a crop. 
Suffeclays, deficient in aperient particles, are not 
sufficiently permeable to the gas ; the particles 
become compacted togcther by rains so as to ¢x- 
pel it before it can be sufficiently imbibed. They 
close so completely over the manures as to ex- 
clude the air, and arrest their decomposition. 
Upon such sot's, manure ploughed under may b 
found, two or three years alter, retaining its ori- 
ginal appearance, but its fertilizing principle 
cone; forsuch, straw, half rotted manures that 
act as a temporary aperient, are best. Sand, of 
some su)stitute for it, is necessary for its mechan- 
ical ¢flects as an aperient to every good soil. Its 
excess makes a quick soil soon exhansted ; its 
deficiency, a stiff, slow soil, In addition, there 
are, na doubt, chemical combinations tn all soils, 
rendering some capable of fertility, others not. 
The sterility of any soil may be temporarily over- 
come by the appl cation of ani:nal or vegetable 
manures. Dut, quere: Will not an originally 
poor soil, if made ever so rich by manures, lett 
to itself without cultivation, lapse into its origin- 


al sterility? and will not one, originally fertile, 


when exhausted, become rich if left undisturbed 
long enouch? ' 
[b].—Blue grass fallows will probably require 
it. The first 
ploughing on this grass should always be made 
before the grass seeds, as the plants are easily 
destroyed if disturbed about the time of their 
seeding. If fallowing is postponed until July or 
August, the crop becomes very precarious. t 
will most frequently happen, that after much time 
and labor has been spent, it will be injured or de- 
stroyed by the turf. If such lands cannot be 


ploughed in May, or early in June, this grass 
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may be destroyed, or crippied, by hard grazing 
fron. spring until June or July—it being a grass 
without aftermath, or ground leaf, each spire ae 
seed-bearing spire, and the grazing necessarily 
confined of these, and if it 1s not permitted to 
seed, it perishes, [tis a grass never found upon 
commons, or on road sides, where it is perpetu- 
ally grazed. It will probably be found, that |  é 
wrasses bear grazing in proportion to the quanti- | marks: Lor a wonder we have notl.ing later 
ty of ground leaf they put forth. | frm Europe since our last. ‘The season is most 


. é' Bas nes rg A 
{c].—Some persons object to the harrow, a3 |) ¢ vor shto for business, the weather uncommonly 


wo the orai pe h. Ifa grain 

overing the grain deep enough. gral. . * rr ; 
yon  pecten ever @ of & inches deep, it |, Pleasant. The fashionables have most! y return- 
pois a point near the surface from whence (if || ed, our boarding houses and hotels are conse- 
the plant is sown early, and the fall growth vigu- | 


° ‘ sHira 1 - } “4 
rour) it puts foith roots, and the spire and roots © ularly on the canals. ‘The amount of goods for- 
below that joint perish that fall, and the plant 


cmon toy these curtace feett. _Warding to the West has never been eguailed. 
tarives DY Vn 4 ee. _ The money market is relieved, and every thing 
Discases of Sheep, &c. in the city isin a prosperous state. EE SN 
For the Foot Rot in Sheep.— ake alum, green | = ASHLES—Notwithstanding the decline in __The days of the Deluge returned.--Accord- 
triol and wh.te mercury, the first in the largest the European markets, prices are fully sustain: |, —_ ya ’ h 
pe sia dissolve them in water, and after ed, pots have been rather dull within a day or | Ing to the Paris West Tennessean, t od 
‘ne hoof ie pared, anoint it with a feather, and || twe, sales at 6 for pots, and 8 for pearls. ‘The | prophecy of some learned soothsayer, that it 
bind on a rag all over the foot, ‘The Middlesex |, ee ape ong a much or ~_ | would rain incessantly for forty days in Hen- 
, ale minnie einibal ite oll . | usual; but sellers have been promp u | ; 
—. “0 he geome ree a , pagers and genotally at lmeinasion. a ry county, of that state, commencing July 
ne it fine. thers agala anotn 1 eulhe hptpes., : : . — ll 9x . 
diz a re aqua fortis, or Weak nitric acid, ‘The | FLOUR—TPhe active speculation of last week | 25th, has been so far fulfilled, as it has up 
pi to Sinithfield carry a bottle of this with | has rather subsided, and flour has for the last | to August 12th been pouring down for 18 
them, to apply to lame sheep, It hardens the || three days been quite dull, prices rather yield, | days. 
hoof, and enables the sheep to travel better, An- |} nit og a Phere — be more | 
atuer mode is to spread 3 or 4 inches slaked lime }) conte ficie U a — ceca id “ ‘ican atten \ ROCHESTER MARKET—Sept. 9. 
over a floor, pare the sheep's feet well, and tura | ante “ exe y tt —~< vad “y oe rohna ir At the close of last week wheat was selling at 
them into this house, where they may remain for || Corn Crop; on the whole the ma wares © 


| 
——— —_—- -— —--- — SS eer ee ee 


to run, and which is beyond bank limit, is abun- 
dant at 1 to 1} perct.a month. Money on sold 
| slocksjis to be had with greater ease, and at 
——_—- - _ lower rates than for some time past. The dri- 
NEW YORK MARKET. | ving of small notes out of circulation, or all bills 
Week ending Saturday, Sept. 3. under five dollars, which took piace onthe Ist ot 


| 
| 
. : ' |, September, will no doubt ¢ incre: . 
The N. Y. Daily Advertiser of Saturday re- ee Oe Senn Ooeee an OOnOnOe Gey 
| 


ter receiving this medicine it must be made to ) 
walk about, until such time as the swelling be- | 
gins to subside.— Cultivator, 


|} mand for 


{ 

SPECIE—As all the four installments from 
| France have been received, and as there are 
| none now due until one and two years, we may 
expect a suspension ef imports except on indivi- 
dual accoznt. ‘lhe receipts for the last six 
/ months have been very great, and as the rate of 
exchange keeps down, will no doubt be conside- 
rable. Weare however, without our usual sup- 
ply from Mexico; the difficulties that exist be- 
tween Texas and that country, «ffectually stop 
all exports of specie, 


quently full. A large business is doing, partic- 








- few hours, and then be putinio a dry pasture, | preity much as it commenced this week. Wes- 1 $1,¢8. Tho price, most of the present weck, 
vt ‘the treatment imay be twice or thrice repeated, b tern $3 3), Uhio 5 2548 37; Georgetown 9 25, | has been $1,692$1,75. Flour $8,50.9,00 
F To prevent the foot rot.—Keep the sheep in dry GKALN—AIl deseriptions keep up, and the 


market miserably supplied, about 6000 bushels 
of ye, and pretty much all that has arrived has 
been taken at 1,123. But a poor supply of 


pastures, and if stony the better; examine therm 
| often aod carclully ; and when any fissures or 
racks, attended with heat, make their appear- 


List of Payments 
For the Farmer from July 29, to Sept. 8, 1836. 























| 
| pn lv oil of turpentine and common bran. || Corn, sales of 2000 Ohio 90a95e; 5000 | Fr vol. 6. 
ee ee aegnes | wash the diseas- || SOUthern 100a102 and Northern at 1124. North- |, Upper Alton Rea, Room|Zephany Merriman. 
i iy. Wise tees 0) A ee, See ee | er ats 52.53. 1l0UU bushels middle county | Ji Seth Weed 
_ ed part, and pare as closé as possible without || erm Oats — ° ene n J | ames White. Seth W ced, 
= drawing blood, and apply some ot the caustics || wheat at 1,75. ; ; 1 HI. C. Miller. tliram W. M’Clure. 
0° * -. nz! J [a all eases itis of creat conse- || Hi AY has advanced, old is selling at $1,5y, i Matthew Young. Silas Barnes. 
I! avove — r — | be af.erwards exposed |, 2nd aew at 90al 18. } Charles Collins. J. G. Russell, 
ay parmpaigiegesifend “ “se adie be ehaiacon nh te ,  PROVISIONS— Mess Pork is firm and sup- |) Dr, James Mellen. Leonard Thompson. 
7 aa or ee ye an eally, dry _ plies rather limited, Prime is more abundant |) Silas Gifford. isaac Post. iit 
ot. with proper tood, and Keptin clean, early, dry |, however, prices sontinue the same. ‘Lhe stock |) Ejibu M. Stickney. Abraham. M. Underhil’. i} 
Is pasture. . - | of Reef fo ate season is large and there |, . i 
“4 ‘ To prevent sheep from catching cold after being eh roy wedge ace cual left over The period | From July 1836 to July 1837, is 
a shorne—lLub them with water saturaied with |, of receiving new beef has nearly reached us and || Capt. Van Baerle. Jeffrey Robe. ve 
ol salt, or plunge them in sea water. "in three or four weeks no doubt new will make || Cock & Noyes. Ralph Cheney. is 
. To cure the scab.—Sir Joseph Banks gave the | its appearance pretty plentiful. | Ezra Northrop. John Dormer. ie 
o. following prescription to the Society fur the ens | * EXCHANGE DUMESPIC—It is not difi- || Rev. Robt. McDowell. |J. Sanderson. ¥ : 
not Conrapaer as of aris : ae I 1b. of quickstiver, | cult now to negotiate bills or notes on the south ) From July 1835 to July 1836. a 
les i ib, Venice turpentine, } pint oil cleo connop ern and western states; on the contrary, in the || Russell Doane. Solomon Stone. 4 
0% and 4 Ibs, hog 3 lard; rub them n a muttar | | Corton growing states a very large amount is || A. P, Beman. Manan Walle. : 
hey ‘ey are well incorporated. “Then begin at the | wanted to place funds there to invest in cotton. |) Ishmacl Gardner. G. W. Graves. % 
exe head of the sheep, proceed trom between the ears | Exchange consequently on Louisiana, Mississ- Last hal L6 i, 
wy along the back, to the end of the tail; the wool ippi, and Alabama are taken at very moderate || wast half of vol. 6. 
ob 3 tobe divided in a furrow till the skin can be prices, Caleb Carmalt. J.s, Stone. 
orl- touched, and as the furrow is made, the finger, | EXCHANGE FOREIGN—There has been || Ebenezer Bowen, Alvah Curtis, 
iple sligutly ci ped in the ointment, is to be drawn a- | oreat uniformity in the rates for the last month; || James Butterficld, William Worthington. 
that ong the buttom of it, where it will leave a blue | by the last packet however, there was a little |, Abiel Robertson, Hugh Garden, 
1, of staigon the skin and adjoining wool, From tis || moe activity, and a larger amount of bills on Hawley & Winchell. | James Peters, 
an- Hake similar furrows down the shoulders and 1 Londen were sold at 1074. Nochange inthe | L. Case, A. Merriweather. 
Its thighs to the legs, and if the animal is much in- |) rates on France. The bill market 18 intrinsi- { For vols. 5 & 6. 
. its lected, two should be drawn along each side, and | cally below par, although nominally above ; it is | Timothy Fiteh. 1A. Van Tuyll. 
here be ointment applicd in all, | an extraordinary fact that, with all the immense || Last hat 5 
ils, To cure the measles in swine.—The existence of |) importations from abroad, the world is in debt to | Ne ast half of 5 and vol. 6. 
not. ‘e disease can only be known by the animal | Ameri a—the fact is fully established by the | William N. Shephard. |Jesse Mazon. 
wer- vuitthriving or fattening like the rest. Put into |) circumstance, that no specie of consequence is || FY, C, Ever, for vols. 2, 3,4, 5 & 6. 
able tie fuod of each hoz, once or twice a weck, as | exported. : ; James Black, for vols. 6 & 7. 
nally much crude pounded antimony as will lie ona'} NONEY—The market continues tight, but || Jacob A. Barker, for vols. 4, 5 & 6, 
, helt aking, “Dhis is very proper tor any feeding | by no means as scarce as it has been for some BB. F. Williams, from July 1833 to July 1836. 
igin- swine, though they have no disorder. A’ small | time past. The banks discount with tolerable | W.§. Wes, for vols. 3, 4,5& 6. 
rtile, quantity of the flour of bilmstone will be found ‘| treedom, and the regalar msrchant w ho neither; = Nichol H. Wyckoff, for vols. 4& 5. 
rbed Great service, if cecasionally given to swine. | embarksin real estate or stock speculation, finds |; Albert Pugsley, for 4 of vol. 5 and vols. 6 & 7. 
Out te best way is to prevent dis. ase, by keeping || no difficulty in getting from the banks what he | John D. Gillett, for vols. 4,5 & 6. 
quire tear Stes clean and dry, and to allow them air, |, js fairly entitled 7 thy has ee _— ANNU TIS ROAR LA ESOS 
first “xercise, and plenty of clean straw, ‘| one considerable failure this week in tho flour |} 
nade Cure for cattle swelled with green food.—Givea || trade, a firm of high ereait and much esteemed. : Durham Bull oor Sale. 
asily “ose of train oil, which, alter repeated trials, says i Ii as said to be large and caused by inve stments | phe ger ager Neto a full ager Tent Horn 
their he Farmer’s Magazine, has been found to prove || in teal estate. By those most acquainted it is ee Vea R om, — wel ple . le _ oat 
ily or *cvesstul, ‘Phe quantity of oil must vary ac- || supposed there will be no deficievey, ‘I here ix Line animal is eflered tor ale Alea 6 ‘Horse ond 
. ° , + | ° on , . BU, 
Rh cording to the age and size of the animal, For | nevertheless a good demand for money in Wall Mare of fine figure and carriage, and uncommon- 
) time 4 grown up beast give a pint, wh.ch must be ad- || street. The immense amount of long paper ly fast trotters. Fer particulars address (postage 
vr de- ministered with a bottle, taking care to rfp the that is given for importations, ke: ps the street paid) JOHN LAMB, Elmira, Chemung co. N.Y. 
ot be ‘omach well, in orderto make it godown, Af- {! well stucked. Paper having six to eight mouths sept 10-ilt 
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From Whetherill’s Bridgewater Treatise. 
Vastness of the Universe. 
The aspect of the world, even without any of 


| 


| 
| 
} 


the pecuhar light which science throws upon It, | 


'3 fitted to give us an idea of the greatness of the 
Power by which it is directed and governed, far 
exceeding any notiens of power and creatness 
which are suggested by any other contemplation. 
The number of human beings who surround us, 
the various conditions requisite for their life, nu- 


trition, well-being, ali fulhtled ; the wayin which | 
these conditions are modified, as we pass in 


thought to other countries, by climate, tenipera- 


ment, habit; the vast atnount of the human po- 
pulation of the globe thus made up; yet man 


himself but one among almost endless trives of | 


aaimatls : the forest, the field, the desert, the aur, 
the ocean; all teeming with creatures whose 


bodily wants are as carefully provided for as his; | 


the sun, the clouds, the winds, all attending as it 
were, on these organized beings, a host of bene- 
ficent energies, unwearied by time and succes- 


| 


sion, pervading every corner of the earth; this 
spectacle cannot but give the contemplator a lof- | 
ty and magnificent conception of the author of | 


so vasta work, of the ruler for so many and va- 
ried wants, the director and adjuster of such 
complex and jarring interests. 


3ut when we take a more exact view of this 


spectacle, and aid our vision by the discoveries 
which have been made of the structure and ex- 


tent of the universe, the impression Is incaicula- | 


bly increased, 
The number and variety of animals, the ex~ 
Z ? 


quisite skill displayed in the structure, the com- | 


prehensive and profound relations by which they 
are connected, far exceeding any thing which 
we couldin any degree have imagined, 
the view of the universe expands also on another 
side, 
with life, is not the only globe in the universe. 
There are, circling about our own suns, six otb- 
ers, sofar as we can judge, perfectly analogous 
in their nature ; besides our moon and other bod- 
ies analogous toit. No one can resist the temp- 
tation to conjecture, that these globes, some of 
them, much larger than our own, are not dead 
and barren; but they are like ours, occupied with 
organization, life, intelligence. ‘To conjectare 
is still all that we can do, yet even by the per- 
ception of such a possibility, our view of the 
kingdom of nature is enlarged and elevated, The 
outermost of the planetary globes of which we 
have spoken is so fur from the sun, that the cen- 
tral luminary must appear to the inhabitants of 
that planet, ifany there are, no larger than Ve- 
nus does to us; and the length of their year will 
be eighty-two of ours, 

But astronomy carries us still onwards, It 
teaches us. that with the exception of the planets 
already mentioned, the stars which we see have 
no immediate relation to our system. The ob- 
vious supposition is that they are of the nature 
and order of our sun; the minutencss of their ap- 
parent magnitude agrees, on this supposition 
with the enormous and almost inconceivable 
distance which from all the measurements of as- 
tronomers, we are led to attribute to them. 
then these are suns, they may, like our sun, have 
planets revolving round them; that these may, 
like our planet, be the seats of vegetable and ani. 
mal life; we may thus have in the universe worlds, 
no one knows how many, ne one can guess how 
varied; but however many, however  va- 
ried, they are still but so many provinces 
in the same empire, subject to common rules, go- 
verned by a common power. 

But the stars which we see with the naked 
eye, are only a very small portion of those which 
the telescope unveils to us. The most imper- 
fect telescope wlil discover some that are invisi- 
ble without it, the very best instrument perhaps 
does not show us the most remote. The num- 
ber which crowd some parts of the heavens is 
truly marvellous, Dr. Herschel calculated that 
a portion of the milky way, about ten degrees 
jong, and two and a half broad, contained two 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand. Ina sky so 
occupied, the moon would eclipse two thousand 
ef such stars at once. 


But | 


The earth, the globular body thus covered | 





/ ing but conjecture, 


' 


We learn too from the telescope that even in 
this province the variety of nature is nut exhaus- 
ted. Notonly do the stars differ in color and 
appearance, but some of them grow periodically 
side, and revolved on their axis. In other cases 
two stars appear close to each other, and in some 
of these cases it has been clearly established, that 
the two have a motion of revolution about each 
other ; thus exhibiting an arrangement before un 
suessed, and eiving rise possibly, to new condi- 
tions of worlds. [!n other instances again, the 
telescope shows, not luminous points, but exten- 
ded masses of diluted light like bright clouds, 
hence called nebula. Some have supposed that 
such nebule by further condensation might be- 
come suns; but for such opinions we have noth- 
Some stars again have un- 
dergone permanent changes, or have absolutely 
disappeared, as the celebrated star of 1572, in the 


} 


constellation of Cass! 


| fainter and brighter, as if they were dark on one 


opea. 

If we take the whole range of created objects 
in our own system, from the sun down to the 
smallest animalcule, and suppose such a system 
or something in some way analagous to it, to be 
repeated for each of the millions of stars thus re- 
vealed to us, we have a representation of the ma- 
terial parts of the universe, according to a view 
that many minds receive as a probable one, and 
referring this aggregate of systems to the author 
ot the universe, as In our own sysiem, we have 
thus an estimate of the extent to which his crea- 


' live energy would appear to have been exercised 
. 7: PI 
| in the material world. 


\ 





! 





f 


Heaven designed him; 
' opinions, and |: ft to the guidance of his own ge- 


If we consider further the endless and admira- 
ble contrivances and adaptations which philoso- 
phers and observers have discovered in every 
portion of our knowledge, showing us something 
new in this respect: and if we combine this con- 
sideration with the thought how small a portion of 
the universe our system, every new step 
of our knowledge includes, we shall with- 
out being able at all to discern the extent of 
the skill and wisdoin thus displayed, see some- 
thing of the character. the design, and of the co- 
piousnesss and ampleness the means which the 
scheme of the world exhibits. And when we 
see that the tendency of all the arrangements 
which we comprehend,isto support the existence, 
to develope the faculties, to promote the well-be- 
ing of these countless species of creatures; we 


| ° . a 
shall have some impression of the beneficence and 


love of the Creator, as manifested in the physi- 
cal government of his creation. 


The American Mechanic, 


Whatever may be the ‘‘ pomp, glory, or cir- 
cumstances,” of the great men of the world— 
whatever may be the dazzling pageantry of high 
life—the chiter of fashionable seciety, and splen- 
did misery of those who believe that they must 
govern those who toil; there iS no situation in 
this world inore enviable than that piain Ameri- 
can Mechanic—free for every thing for which 
untrammelled in his 


nius, he walks erect in the full stature of man. 
Earning, with his own hands, the means by 
which he supports himself; protected by govern- 
ment, which like the sun, sheds its light—its 
fostering care upon all—who shall gainsay his 
right to enjoy the fruits of his labor, in the way 
which best may please him? 


Under our government, prudence, industry, 
and economy, are sure to meet with their reward 
--and it should be remembered by every me- 
chanic, that the road to preferment and official 


| dignity is open to every one. All thnt the peo- 


ple want in those that serve them is fidelity and 
patriotism—true to the constitution, and intelli- 
gence enough to perform their duty, 


How much then, it behooves the American Me- 
chanic to make himself worthy the highest honor 
the people can confer. It isthe duty of on Amer- 
ican to render himself competent to act on all oc- 
casions as becomes an American citizen. Intel. 
ligence, education, and study are within the reach 
of every man.--- Yankee Farmer. 
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25.000 Mulberry Trees, ; 
E have 25 000 White Italian Mulberry 'T 
3 years old, which we will sell at se 
1000, or $3 per 100. If 5000 or upwards 2 ; ad 
ken, a deduction will be made. ‘lie 
REYNOLDS & BATEHAM 


rT » . 
Rochester Seed Store, 


sept3 
>.) {) Cpadad GENUINENSN 
a ) lis,or Chinese 
one and’two years’ growth, by 
or thousand. : 

Aiso—30,000 White Mulberry, of 


lorus multicay. 
Mulberrry, ot 
the dozen, hundred 


A one and two 
a ; ASA ROWE 
Greece, August 3, 1836, WE. 


: ————_$___ 
WILLIANE A EF RINSON, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 

al 
17, Exchange-street, Rochester. 
aie . . 
Ei UYS and sells Farms and ¢ ity Property on 
J commission, and attends to the colleetion of 
Mortgages, 

12” Several valuable Farms for sale. 
February, 1836 il 9 act om ae teb 20f6m* 
2000 Saxony Sheep for Sale, 
VANHE subscriber will offer for sale, on Thursdar 

the 15th September next, the flock of Saxony 
Sheep belonging to the estate of the late Robert S. 
Rose, lesa. consisting of 2000, a large proportion of 
which are ewes, and all of a very superior quality 
‘The flock will be effered in lots of 20 and upwards 
The sale to take place at OA. M, at the former re. 
sidence ef the late Mr, Rose, 3 miles east of Ge 
neva. 

This very valuable flock of sheep is offered for 
sale m consequence of the recent sale of the farm on 
which they have for many years been kept. 

Also, at the same time and place, 25 head of Cai- 
tle, 1a Horses, the utensils ef an extensive farming 
establishment, and four hundred tons of good Hay. — 

TermMs—Ali sumsabove $50, one year’s approved 
credit, with interest. G. L. ROSE. 

aug 27-f3t 


IECTION NOTICE —Sherif’s Office, Mon- 

4 ree County, Rochester, July 23, 1836.—A gene- 
ral election is to be held in the county of Monroe, 
on the 7th, 8th and 9th days of November next, at 

vhich will be chosen the officers mentioned in the 
notice from the Secretary of State, of which a copy 
isannexed, ELIAS POND, Sheriff. © 
Nate of Ni w-York, Se cretary’s Ojice, Albany, July 

15, 1836. 

Sir—I hereby give you notice that at the next ge- 
neral election of this state, to be held on the 7th Sth 
and 9th days of November next, a Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor are to be elected, 

I also give you notice that a Senator 1s to be cho- 
seninthe Eighth Senate District in the place of John 
Griffin, whose term of office wall expire on the last 
day of December next. 

JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State. 
To the Sheriff of the county of Monroe. 

N. B.—The Inspectors of Election in the severe 
al towns in your county will give notice of the elec- 
tion of a Representative to Congress from the 28th 
Congressional District, and that 42 Electors of Pre- 
sidentand Vice President are also to be chosen at 
the general e'ection aforesaid. They will also give 
notice of the election of Members of Assembly, and 
for filling any vacancies in county offices which may 
exist. july26 





| Monroe Horticultural Garden & 


NURSERY. 
HE subscriber offersto the public 
a choice selection of Fruit Trees, 

of French, German, English and 
American varieties, consisting of Ap- 
: ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherries, 
Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamenta 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots 
Fc. $e. 

ALSO—Afew hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 
or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 
by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of bot 
native and foreign varieties, mosty of large size, for 
sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 
duced prices. The subscriber has a large collection 
of Green- House Plants of choice and select varie 
ties, and in good condition. ' 

iF Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery reeeived by 
the Publisher of this paper. ; 

Catalogues willbe sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE. 

Greece, Monroc eo. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1836. 
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